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words will lose their meanings or acquire new ones; syntax
will be loosened. But formal speech as taught in schools will
still be very important. The high school English teacher, for
all her pedantry, is as much a maker of the American language
as Messrs. Runyon and O'Hara. Two streams of language run
parallel, but in time they will merge; they will provide America
with many interesting variations, do for American what
its double Germanic and Latin character does for English.
That time has not yet come but it is on the way. And the
future character of this truly national tongue is foreshadowed
in the drawing by Mr.^ Peter Arno in which an indignant
citizen tells another: "I consider your conduct unethical
and lousy."
Most American parents do not want, or are not able, to
send their children to anything but public high schools, and the
life in such a school is a training in life for America, It may
be and often is a training in life against Europe, For Europe
is the background from which many of the children are react-
ing and from which they must be delivered, if they are to be
Americanized. America, for nearly all immigrants, is promo*
tion and this promotion is more clearly felt by their children.
The old people may hanker after the old country, but their
children, whatever sentimental feelings for their ancestral
homes they may have, especially when provoked are, above
all else, anxious to be Americans.
Necessarily something is lost here. The least-common-
denominator Americanism of the schools is not a complete
substitute for a native culture. What the first-generation
American children learn to despise may include elements in
their moral diet that are not replaced. A new American
whose pride in that promotion involves mere contempt for the
habits, what Americans call the "folkways" or "mores" of his
parents, is not necessarily a good American. So attempts are
made to instil pride in the ancestral cultures of the European
lands from which the immigrants* come. The University of
Pittsburgh, located in one of the main melting-pots of
America, has a set of rooms illustrating the culture of various
European countries. In the case of the Greeks, the room may
instil adequate pride. In the case of the Scots (if any such
need is felt) a shrine of Robert Burns may meet the case, but
for many of the peasant^ immigrants, the old country is